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approaches, were examined* From this examination, a process was 
developed which combined theoretical-deduction and 
e mpi r ica 1- in duct io n with a procec :re which had its derivation in 
symbolic interact ion ist theory and methodology. The resulting 
combination, referred to as ”1 nd ige nous , Interactional Research," was 
designed to maximize interaction between the researcher and a 
practitioner in analyzing educational experiences. In a field test of 
this process, groups of adult learners were videotaped in: (a) 

individualized programmed instr uc tion , (b) group process instruction, 

and (c) a combination of the two. Inductive and de r active 
interactional analysis of the taped data resulted in the generation 
of decision and conclusion oriented hypotheses. Such a methodology 
can generate indigenous hypotheses and theories relevant to the 
improvement of both educational research and practice. (Author/DG) 
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INDIGENOUS, INTERACTIONAL RESEARCH 



James A. Farmer, Jr.* 



ABSTRACT 

The objective of the inquiry was to develop indigenous research 

methodology aimed at minimizing the gap between educational research and 

practice. The intent was not to produce a final, or even a complete solu- 
j 

tion to the problem, but rather to suggest a procedure which, if employed, 
would provide partial closure. 

Alternative ways to bridge the gap were examined, including various 
types of linkage systems as well as inductive and deductive approaches. 
Growing out of this examination, a process was developed which combined 
theoretical-deduction and empirical -induct ion with a procedure which had its 
derivation in symbolic interact ionist theory and methodology. The resulting 
combination, referred to as "Indigenous , Interactional Research," was 
designed to maximize interaction between the researcher and a practitioner 
in analyzing educational experiences. 

In a field test of this process, groups of adult learners were 
videotaped In; (a) individualized programed instruction, (b) group 
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process instruction, and (c) a combination of the two. Inductive and 
deductive interactional analysis of the taped data resulted in the genera- 
tion of decision and conclusion oriented hypotheses. 

Such a methodology can generate indigenous hypotheses and theories 
relevant to the improvement of both educational research and practice. 
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INDIGENOUS, INTERACTIONAL RESEARCH 



James A. Farmer, Jr. 



Object ives 

The main objective of the inquiry reported in this paper was to 
identify, adapt, and/or develop and field test a research methodology which 
could potentially minimize the gap between basic educational research and 
educational practice. Research utilizing such a methodology, it was hoped, 
would yield decision and conclusion oriented findings which were generated 
concurrently and which, therefore, would be more compatible with each other 
then findings resulting from conclusion oriented research and decision 
oriented research conducted separately. 

Pro blem: A Gap to Bridge 

Rapid advancement in the field of education could be anticipated if 
applied research were all that is needed to make such progress* Applied 
research arises from the ir ability of practitioners to achieve some practiual 
goals and derives its justification ’’from its orientation towards the achieve- 
ment of these goals (Carroll, 1968; p* 267), 11 Such research has also been 
referred to as "decision oriented 11 (Cronbach ** Suppes, 1969) research since it 
has as its main purpose the provision of information to a decision-maker . The 
relationship between the researcher and the practitioner can be a good one in 
applied research. In a description of action research, one form of applied 
research, Fox (1970) has indicated that the fact that the focus of this 
type of research is on the local situation and the solution of local problems 
tends to limit the generalizability of the results of such research. He has 
pointed, however, to the relationship which can exist between the researcher 



and the practitioner in action research as a distinct advantage. According 
to Fox: 

The well-planned action research project involves 
both practitioner and researcher. The practitioner 
has been in on the research at all stages, and if 
the research was successful he knows this and is 
generally willing to accept the research findings 
(pp. 97, 100). 

As valuable as applied research can be, however, it alone cannot 

service the full range of research needs in education. Advances in education 

al practice which resvilt from applied research are ultimately dependent upon 

advances in basic research in the field. Carroll (1968) has observed: 

It Is doubtful, in educational research, that we can 
move ahead to effective educational engineering with- 
out an adequate base in fundamental research.... Par- 
ticularly where applied research seems to be yielding 
diminishing dividends, we must turn to basic research 
on the phenomena in which we are interested. I would 
propose that such research be called basic educational 
research, and that it be thought of as a part of basic 
science . 

It can be easily demonstrated that many of the most 
fruitful developments in applied educational techno- 
logy would have been well-nigh impossible without an 
adequate foundation in basic research. At the same 
time, some of these same developments have now reached 
a point of decreasing returns such that they need a 
new infusion of results from basic research. A good 
example is the history of so-called programmed instruc- 
tion (pp. 272-3). 
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Basic research which potentially can make possible a better under- 
standing of phenomena underlying educational practice generally takes its 
direction from the investigator's commitments and hunches. Because of this 
characteristic, it has recently been referred to as "conclusion-or tented 11 
inquiry to differentiate it from "decision-oriented" inquiry (Cronbach 6 
Suppes, 1969). A lack of positive relationship between the basic researcher 
and the practitioner in education can develop, however, when basic research i 
undertaken. Fox (1970) has described both the nature of this difficulty and 
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results of it as follows: 



Basic research typically is planned independently 
by a researcher. Cnee that plan is complete he 
then uses research principles to select a sample 
of settings in which he would like to do his re- 
search, But the research is his, the practitioner 
is there to function as directed, and is often seen 
as l( th:: enemy 11 who can thwart the researcher by 
not functioning in accordance with the research 
needs. Therefore, the piacti tioner , even in those 
settings in which bt lie research has been done, 
typically sees, it as an abstract and even threat- 
ening phenomenon (p, 100). 

Certainly the right of the basic (or conclusion oriented) educational 
researcher to conduct inquiries free from the constraints typically incurred 
by the decision oriented researcher needs to be maintained. But is it 
necessary for basic educational research to be conducted in a way that 
results in an increased gap between basic research and practice ip education? 
Or can the independence required for such inquiry be maintained if basic 
educational research is restructured to maximize the relationship between 
the basic researcher and the practitioner and, consequently, minimize the 
gap between basic research and practice in education? The inquiry which is 
reported in this paper started with such questions, and proceeded to an 
examination of the literature to identJ alternative ways to deal with the 
relationship between basic educational research and practice and to bridge 
the gap between the two. 



Alternative Ways to Bridge the Gap 

Of particular help in this process was a recent report, Educational 
Res e arch and Development in the U.S. , published by the HEW, Office of 
Education (1969). The report noted that there not much literature on the 
relationship of research to development, or of development to research, or 
on the relationship of both to the improvement of education. According to 
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the report, the models which do exist tend to fall into the following 
three main categories: 

(1) The first category tends to view the goal of 
educational improvement as being dependent 
upon adequate diffusion mechanisms which re- 
quire the invention and development of tested 
innovations to diffuse, and which in turn 
depend upon the adequacy of the research base. 

Such models as these can be called linear or 
dependency models. The most representative 
and well-known example... is that developed by 
Guba and Clark. 

(2) A second type of model sees essential differ- 
ences and disconnection between the research, 
development, and dissemination functions.... 

„ The most recent example of this kind of model 

is that developed by Hendrick Gideonse. 

(3) A third category .. .might be designated by the 
term "linkage. 1 ' In this kind of model the 
close interrelations of research, development , 
and disseminations are stresses.... Models in 
this category may have a tendency to be per- 
former-oriented and to stress the importance 
of individuals in a research-deve lopment -dis • 
semination continuum. (This type of model 

is represented by the writing of Norman Boyan, 
of Robert Glaser, and of Raisbeck) (pp. 5-6). 

These models indicate basic ways by which education has attempted to 
bridge the gap between research and practice. Each seeks to solve the pro- 
blem by redefining and/or improving the relationship between three separate 
systems, as indicated in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1 . Linkage between three separate systems to 
relate theory and practice in education. 



While the characteristics of one or more of the models presented in 
the report may seem theoretically attractive, the results which have been 
achieved to date from their use are less than encouraging, Fox (1970) has 
observed : 

We have ample research in some of the (areas of 
education), although little research in others. 

But the intriguing thing is how seldom changes 
are based on the research, and how seldom the 
research stimulates change, or how seldom change 
is delayed until there is a research basis for 
deciding if and how change should occur (p, 72), 

From this account it would seem that the flow cf information from 
system to system is frequently not operating adequately. Perhaps the fact 
that the systems are envisaged as separately functioning, albeit linked 
entities is a source of difficulty, E'ore must be linked, it would seem, than 
just what each system produces. Perhaps a more adequate relationship can be 
established between research and practice through systemic rather than li.near 
linkage. Such an approach would call for a system which would make it poss- 
ible to achieve not only desired change in educational practice but also 
similar change In the structure of knowledge concerning education simultan- 
eously. One way of depicting such an interrelationship is indicated in 



Figure 2. 
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Figure 2 . Relationship between Theory 
and Practice in Education 
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From the point of view reflected in Figure 2, the nature of basic 
educational research and its relationship to educational practice can be seen 
primarily as a deductive process, an inductive process, or a combination of the 
two. The relative advantages and disadvantages of each are considered below. 

1 ) Basic Educational Research as a Deduct i ve Proce ss 

Basic educational research can be seen primarily as a deductive pro- 
cess in which theories from other fields are analyzed and utilized in order 
to mote adequately understand education. In turn, some form of "linkage" 
procedures is needed to relate the results to educational practice. Carroll 
(1968) specified such a function for basic educational research when he 
stressed the importance of establishing an adequate base for education 
through basic research in "mathematics, computer science, genetics, physi- 
ology, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and other relevant disciplines 11 
(p. 272). Such an approach can be represented as Position M A IT in Figure 2. 
Difficulties inherent in the deductive process, however, were stressed many 
years ago by William Janes (1901), who cautioned: 

I say moreover that you make a great, a very great 
mistake, if you think that psychology, being the 
science of the mind's laws, is something from which 
you can deduce definite programmes and schemes and 
methods of instruction for immediate classroom use. 

Psychology if a science, ard teaching is an art; 
and sciences never genei ate arts directly out of 
themselves. An intermediary inventive mind must 
make the application, by using its originality 
(PP. 7-8). 

If basic educational researc i is envisioned exclusively as a deductive 
process which has as its main purpose the incorporation of theories from 
Other fields into the field of education, it is faced with a difficult, if 
not insurmountable, task. Conducting such research independently of the 
practitioner would seem to add to the difficulties. The product may be 
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